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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Studies in the History of Natural Theology. By Clement C. J. 

Webb. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915. — pp. vi, 363. 

This volume contains the substance of the lectures delivered by 
the author on the Wilde Foundation in the University of Oxford 
during the academic years 1911-12 and 1912-13. There is a long 
Introduction elucidating the conception of natural theology, and this 
is followed by studies in the natural theology of Plato and of repre- 
sentative mediaeval writers, to wit, Anselm, Abelard, Thomas Aquinas, 
Raymond of Sebonde and Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The inclusion 
of the last-named thinker, who belongs to the 17th century and serves 
as a connecting link between the mediaeval and the modern, was 
suggested by Pfleiderer's Philosophy of Religion, which begins with 
Spinoza. Pfleiderer held that there was no true philosophy of re- 
ligion before religion was recognized as an independent fact in Christi- 
anity and before philosophy was finally freed from the trammels of au- 
thority by Descartes, that, accordingly, it did not exist in antiquity 
or among the Fathers or the Schoolmen. Webb admits an element of 
truth in this contention, the truth, namely, that there is a difference 
in the problems and in the way they are approached, a difference due 
partly to the change from the objective to the subjective attitude, 
partly to the change in beliefs regarding the constitution of the phys- 
ical world, the ancients, for example, believing in the divinity of the 
stars, a belief which, in our author's opinion, operated to prevent the 
development of a true monotheism in classical antiquity and infected 
as a damnosa hcereditas the speculative thought of the middle ages. 
But he shows that Pfleiderer's argument exaggerates the opposition 
and that there is no such break in the continuity of the historical 
movement as it assumes. His own work, therefore, supplements that 
of the German scholar by treating of those earlier phases of the dis- 
cussion which the latter on principle sets aside. A good deal, of 
course, depends on what we are to understand by '. natural theology.' 
It may be noted incidentally that the word theology was associated 
with heathenism down to the time of Abelard. The now familiar 
distinction between natural and revealed truth seems to have been 
established by Thomas Aquinas. The first Christian writer to use 
the term ' natural theology ' was Raymond of Sebonde, who in the 
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fifteenth century employed it as the title of a book which aimed to 
show that nature was a revelation containing everything essential to 
salvation, though leading directly to the revelation contained in the 
Bible and in the teachings of the Church. The book was placed on 
the Index in 1595. The original distinction is different. We owe it 
to Varro. Varro distinguishes three kinds of theology, mythical, 
natural (physicon) and civil. The first is used by poets, the last 
contains the doctrines and rites prescribed by the state; natural 
theology was the philosophical and, according to Varro, the only 
universal doctrine, being accommodated ad mundum as the others 
were accommodated respectively ad theatrum and ad urbem. The 
original antithesis, therefore, is not between 'natural' and 're- 
vealed,' but rather between 'natural' and 'civil,' or political. 
Webb reverts to this conception of natural theology, but reads it in 
the light of the modern conception of religious experience. Pfleiderer 
held that ancient speculations about the gods had nothing to do with 
philosophy of religion, religion being fact of experience, but, as our 
author points out, consciousness of the divine, or what figures as 
such, is a part of experience and, as far as it goes, of religious experi- 
ence. Natural theology, then, as he conceives it, has to do with the 
relation of the religious experience to ordinary sense-experience inter- 
preted by the scientific categories. Its doctrine, therefore, must 
appeal to the common reason apart from any special relation to a 
particular community or a particular teacher. It does not follow, 
however, that it bears no relation to the historical conditions by which 
the religious experience is mediated. There is no principle which 
sharply divides natural theology and historical. On the contrary, as 
religious experience is always historically mediated, natural theology 
is justified in having regard to at least such historical facts and 
achievements as have universal significance. The bearing of this 
conception is illustrated, for example, by the approval given by our 
author to the procedure of St. Thomas in following Maimonides and 
parting company with Averroes in respect to those tenets of Aver- 
roism which conflicted with a recognition of a genuine religious sig- 
nificance in individuality. 

Accepting this view of the subject, we might expect to find some 
such treatment of it for the ancient world as Caird has given to it in 
his work on the development of theology among the Greek philosophers. 
But instead of this, our author confines himself for that period to 
Plato, and to him, not as the exponent of such high speculation as was 
demanded of the guardians of the ideal state in the Republic, but as 
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the defender of the more general conceptions of popular religion in 
the tenth book of the Laws. Since Taylor Lewis published his once 
famous edition of that book under the title, Plato against the 
Atheists, a work with which our author seems not to be acquainted, 
this part of Plato's writing has been unduly neglected, and we are, 
therefore, grateful to Mr. Webb for again calling our attention to it. 
We are grateful, too, for a treatment of it up to the level of modern 
scholarship at once critical and sympathetic and related to problems 
of modern as well as permanent interest. Thus in discussing Plato's 
doctrine of an evil world-soul, he not only defends the doctrine as 
Plato's against Zeller's denial of its authenticity on the ground of its 
supposed conflict with the teaching of the Politicus, a conflict which 
he shows does not exist, but he also, rejecting Cumont's view of it as 
expressing the influence of an Oriental dualism, devotes several pages 
to the consideration of the value of a recognition of an evil soul or 
souls as the cause of disorder in nature. In Plato's repudiation of all 
cults not recognized by the State, he finds a prima facie argument for 
doubting Mr. A. E. Taylor's theory that the accusation of 'impiety' 
brought against Socrates was that philosopher's connection with 
Orphicism. In this connection he is led to a discussion of the relation 
of the doctrine of propitiatory sacrifice which Plato so earnestly 
condemns to the similar doctrine in the subsequent religion of Europe. 
These are good illustrations of the method followed throughout. 
The author does not aim to be exhaustive. He selects his thinkers, 
confines himself for the most part to the exposition of some one 
representative work in each case, and makes us feel, however remote 
the type of thinking may be from our own, that the problems discussed 
are, fundamentally, our problems too, or are at least not unrelated 
to them. 

The selection of representative thinkers of the middle ages and the 
renaissance is well adapted to the author's purpose. Anselm, Abelard 
and Aquinas follow in the chronological order of the centuries, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth, and, together with the others, 
exhibit an instructive sequence of ideas. In the first two of these 
thinkers no sharp line is drawn between natural and revealed theology. 
Anselm, the most metaphysical and most religious of the Schoolmen, 
seeks an argument for the existence of God sufficient to convince even 
an unbeliever and, on this basis, would proceed to find a rational 
justification for all that had hitherto been taken on trust: credo ut 
intelligam. Abelard, says Mr. Webb, is more conscious of difficulties 
and sometimes gives the impression of a readiness to sacrifice what in 
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traditional theology is most intractable to such an attempt to ration- 
alize it. This passage to rationalism, however, shows not a greater 
confidence in reason, but a less. Aquinas definitely decides that a 
certain part of the material presented by faith could not be discovered 
by man apart from a special divine revelation. This leads in Raymond 
of Sebonde to the exposition of natural theology for the first time 
under that name as a subject apart from revealed. We are thus 
prepared for the pure naturalism of Pomponazzi, for whom traditional 
theology lies entirely beyond the competency of reason and even 
conflicts with it, and whose recognition of a ' double truth ' appears 
as a polite, but ironical, bow to authority. Finally, in Herbert of 
Cherbury we have the beginnings of 'deism' with its explicit con- 
centration on natural theology to the neglect of any alleged revelation 
beyond that which is given in nature and the common experience. 
In dealing with these several thinkers Mr. Webb shows the critical 
tact and easy freedom that is acquired only by thorough and intimate 
acquaintance with the sources and a grace, fluency and elevation of 
diction that conserve the best Oxford traditions in this kind of phil- 
osophical exposition. The exposition itself is relieved at times by 
apposite anecdote, as at the beginning of the lecture on Anselm, where 
the story is told of the suggestion made in 1752 by the Minister of 
the King of Sardinia that (for a consideration) the saint's bones should 
be removed from Canterbury to his native Piedmont. "I have no 
great scruples on this Head," wrote the Archbishop to the Dean of 
his cathedral, "but if I had I would get rid of them all if the parting 
with the rotten Remains of a Rebel to his King, a slave to the Popedom 
and an enemy to the married Clergy (all this Anselm was) would 
purchase Ease and Indulgence to one living Protestant"; and he goes 
on to profess himself ready even to palm off on the simpletons any 
other old bishop under Anselm's name. The story is used to connect 
in an interesting way Anselm with Hume and Kant. For Archbishop 
Herring was one of two archbishops who wrote encouragingly to 
Hume amid the chorus of dispraise which followed the publication of 
the latter's History of England, and he would doubtless have been 
surprised to learn that, as Webb remarks, his Scottish correspondent 
and the despised predecessor, whose bones he was ready to barter 
for foreign gold, were probably the greatest metaphysicians that had 
arisen in Britain, and still more surprised to know that there was living 
at that very time in Konigsberg a young aspirant to professorial honors 
destined to make an epoch in philosophy by an attack on the position 
the citadel of which was recognized as Anselm's ontological argument. 
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The book also contains new material, as, for example, the account 

from the manuscript of the dialogue between a Christian and a 

Philosopher written by Gilbert Crispin, one of Anselm's disciples. 

Some account of this dialogue had been given before in Armitage 

Robinson's monograph on Crispin, but that given here is fuller and 

it throws a flood of light on the intellectual atmosphere, the temper of 

philosophical and theological controversy, of the time. And even 

where the material is familiar, the author has the happy knack of 

setting it forth in new light. He is never dull; he entertains while he 

instructs. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

Democracy and Education. An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Education. By John Dewey. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1916. — pp. xii, 434. 

Although this book appears in a text-book series, it is something 
more than a compilation or systematization of existing educational 
doctrines. In addition to the great reputation which the author pos- 
sesses as a philosophical teacher and writer, he has been known for many 
years as one of the country's foremost thinkers on educational ques- 
tions, and his books and articles on this subject have had a far-reaching 
influence. In the present volume, the connection of education with 
democracy, to which he had frequently referred in his previous writings, 
is emphasized and given the central place. "Since education is a 
social process, and there are many kinds of societies, a criterion for 
educational criticism and construction implies a particular social 
ideal" (p. 115). "Particularly is it true that a society which not 
only changes but which has the ideal of such change as will improve it, 
will have different standards and methods of education from one which 
aims simply at the perpetuation of its own customs" (p. 94). The fol- 
lowing paragraph from the author's preface sets forth in the most 
succinct possible form the scope and purpose of the book: 

"The following pages embody an endeavor to detect and state the 
ideas implied in a democratic society and to apply these ideas to the 
problem of the enterprise of education. The discussion includes an 
indication of the constructive aims and methods of public education 
as seen from this point of view, and a critical estimate of the theories 
of knowing and moral development which were formulated in earlier 
social conditions, but which still operate, in societies nominally dem- 
ocratic, to hamper the adequate realization of the democratic ideal. 



